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Aside from its discussion of methods of instruction, the = o<e 

attention it gives to Home-Culture and to Hygiene both at - A . 

eaplage at ae make is Endispensanie to all who VHE Centennial Anniversary of Froebel’s 
ve to do with the training of children. . : ; 
The numbers for 1882 (Vol. VI) will contain entire Mr. birthday will be very generally cele- 


Hailmann’s new work called “PRIMARY HELPs,” with _ brated in the cities of the United States— 
fourteen full-page illustrations. - + Pp 
wove Terms. —The subscription to the New. Epycarton , Boston, Providence, New York, Philadel- 
me Dollar a year; to English subscribers, Five Shillings. . ‘ * : 

Instead of making deductions or offering cheap premiunis, phia Baltimore, Washington, . Buffalo, 
we prefer to charge the full dollar for the paper and then Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
make it worth the dollar to every subscriber. To encour- : li Chi S Lout . 
age our friends to make extra effort, however, we offer six | Indianapolis, licago, St. Louis, San 
subscriptions for five dollars. l Bre : es 

How 0 SEND MONEY.—Money may be sent with perfect Francisco, and many smaller cities and 
wily ceed Memon ct get gen “3 on ned towns have signified their intention to 

ork. Bills and currency usually reach us, but are sen ‘ 2 P 
solely at the risk of the sender. We do not refuse postage- celebrate the day. Thus, the 21st of April 
stamps, though we prefer the money sent some other way. | yj o j 

How To CHANGE THE ADDRESs.—When the subscrip- | will undoubtedly prove a glorious day, 
tion is —— = bsg ey me Pong written vd the | on which hundreds ot eloquent lips will 

ar. ‘is, therefore, some trouble to change an address. | P “me : 

et we always do it cheerfully, provided the subscriber | speak the children’s “ Declaration of In- 
remembers to give the post-office from which, as well as | dependence,” and thousands of devoted 
the post-office to which, the address is to be changed. ° é P 

MISSING PAPERS.—In so large a subscription list.anum-| hearts will throb their AMEN. 
ber of the New EpucATION may fail to reach a subscriber | 


for some month. If the paper is not received by the end of | ISS PEABODY writes (March zoth): 
e month, always send a postal card at once, and the miss- 
ing paper will be resent by return mail. ; “T heard Col. Parker make a talk at 


RITE CAREFULLY, DISTINCTLY, FULLY.—Our readers | i " 1 j ie 
would hesitate. to believe us if we should tell them how | QUT Kindergarten Re-union at Miss Gar 
maze @ proportion of the letters we receive are imperfect, land’s: and it was excellent. He acknowl- 
Often failing to specify what is wanted, oftener failing to 4 : * “ * 
give the post-office address, sometimes even omitting the | edged that all that is good in the Quincy 
hame of the writer. We deem it due to ourselves as well | Method’ was got from: Froebel and Pesta- 
as to our customers to fill every order promptly and ° - h iff 
nrg If our a _ be — = are | lozzi, and he understands the difference 

stinct, we can assure them there will be very few mis- | , ; 
takes. and those-few will be cheerfully rectified’ as soon as | between these two as you do. The advice 
<<“. ‘he gave the kindergartners was entirely 
- _— | Froebelian, and he did not fall into the 
SWEGO, N. Y., has a kindergarten in| heresy of saying that the kindergarten and 
connection with the State Normal primary school should be fused into each 
School. ‘The kindergarten is conducted | other, but thinks the kindergarten can get 





|| by Mrs. Clara A. Burr, an efficient primary nothing from the primary school, though 


teacher, who has been trained for the work | the primary school can get so much bene- 
by Mrs. Van Kirk. | fit from the kindergarten. He isa power- 
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ful agent in the right direction. He 
wishes to cherish the self-respect and 
liberty of the teacher, and he has a very 
inspiring effect on the primary teachers, 
as I have seen in every instance I have ob- 
served.” . 


as Commercial chab of Chicago, com- 
posed of the most prominent merchants 
of the city, hold weekly Saturday dinners. 
At each of these meetings, it is their cus- 
tom to discuss some questions of public 
interest. The question chosen for the 25th 
of March was, “ How to increase the sup- 
ply of skilled labor.” Several gentlemen, 
professional and others, conversant with 
the subject, had been invited, and the re- 
sult of the discussion is the determination 
to raise $100,000 among the members of the 

club, for the purpose of establishing a 
/ Manual labor Training School, similar to 
that of Washington University in St. Louis. 
Mr. Marshall Field subscribed $20,000, 
and $45,000 more were raised among oth- 
er members on the spot. The discussion 
gave proof of the beneficial effect of Mr. 
Adams’s strictures on the public schools; 
it seems that the eyes of thinking men 
have been opened to the fatal errors of 
these showy systems, and that the blind 
confidence of former days has received a 
salutary shock. It was distinctly stated 
that the enterprise is to be an experiment, 
undertaken to prove to the people at large 
the practicability of joining practical and 
theoretical instruction in the _ public 
schools. Day dawneth. 


ROEBEL MONUMENT.—It has been 
decided to place the Froebel monu- 
ment in a small alder-grove, placed at the 
disposal of the Committee, by the authori- 
tide of Blankenburg. The monument is 
to cost 2,0co marks, It is to be cut from 
granite, syenite, or diovite. One of the 
sides will bear a medallion with Froebel’s 
bust and the inscriptions, “Friedrich 
Froebel ” and “ Come, let us live with our 
children!” 


LEVELAND is again being aroused, 

we hope this time successfully, on the 
subject of kindergartens. At alate meet- 
ing of Congregational Club of Cleveland 
and vicinity, “the kindergarten and its 
connection with the public schools ” was 
discussed by Mr. C. J. Woodbury. Mr. 
Woodbury has a lecture on the subject 
which is reported to be very effective. 
He delivéred it lately at Fayette, O., and 
President John Ogden is warm in its 
praise. Mr. Woodbury’s address is 640 


Madison avenue. 


RS. LOUISA POLLOCK’S Kinder. 
dergarten Songs.—lIt is pleasant to 
know that the first edition of Mrs. Pol- 
lock’s Kindergarten Songs and Games 
was sold off at once, and another edition 


is excellent, and much more in the spirit 
and idea of Froebel than the preface of 
another book of songs and games (Dr. 
Douai’s Kindergarten). This last was 
sent to me in manuscript by Dr. Douai, 
who wanted me to write my approval of 
it, that he might induce a publisher to 
undertake it. I approved the collection 
of songs and plays; but when I saw the 


very sorry I had given my name to it, 
though I know Dr. Douai, who is a most 
honorable gentleman, was quite uncon. 
scious that he had put me in the false 
position of seeming to endorse a method 
of routine exercise of children, directly 
opposite to the idea and method of Froebel, 
who treats children always as free agents 


must needs do, because his philosophy reck- 
ons the human will as one of the fatal (i.e. 
necessary ) forces whose co-relation makes 
up the material universe, wot as created to 
dominate it. That subtle difference be- 
tween the methods of Pestalozzi and Froe- 
bel, admirably brought out in Mr. Hail- 
mann’s lecture at Chautauqua, “ From 
Pestalozzi to Froebel,” expresses just what 
I mean. What in Pestalozzi, who was no 
materialist, was an oversight, is a logical, 
practical result of Dr. Douai’s want of 
the faith which is the “ evidence of things 
unseen, the substance of things hoped for.” 
—We can not reap grapes from thistles, 
which are only good for fuel to warm the 
body, but cannot kindle the free soul which 
routine paralyzes. P. FP 


- gprecnee will confer a great favor 
upon us by remitting to us accounts 
of the centennial anniverary celebrations 
of’ Froebel’s birthday in their respective 
homes. In cases where it would be incon- 
venient to send written accounts, we shall 
be glad to receive newspaper clippings. 
Please think of us in this matter. 


Books and Pamphlets Received. 





MANUAL OF OsJsECT TEACHING, with illustrative 
lessons in methods, and The Science of Education. 
By N. A. Calkins, New York, Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, 1882. 

This book contains much valuable material, cor 
venintly arranged, for the use of young teachers ; 
and to these we car conscientiously recommend it 88 





an auxiliary that will save them many a wealy 





is published. The preface to these songs, 


preface and appendix of the book, I was 


and never as machines, which Dr. Douai . 
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search in manuals of science and encyclopedias, and 


much good advice. The theoretical portions of this 
book are open to much serious criticism ; the author 
frequently takes too narrow a view of the subject 
treated, and his definitions are mostly loose in con- 
ception and statement, His view of ‘‘ Kindergarten 
training” is characteristic of a pedagogue, who is 
accustomed to look at all educational measures 
through the glasses of the school—master. 

Das RELIEF IN DER ScHuLk. Von F, Beust, Jur- 
ich ; Oroll, Frissli & Co., 1881. 

In this lecture, Director F. Beust, of whose excel- 
lent lecture on Froebel in the school we furnished 
asynopsis last December, gives a succinct account of 
his method of conducting certain features of geogra- 
phical instruction in his school. The feature chiefly 
described is the’ preparation of relief maps by the 
pupils themselves. The outline of the map is first 
sketched on a board (of wood or paper), and then 
the various elevated portions of the district repre- 
sented are built up, layer upon layer, with card- 
board. The work must be highly interesting to the 
children ; besides it requires so much care and perse- 
yerance, as to become a powerful factor in moral 
culture. We hope that ere long we shall be in con- 
dition to present elswhere a full synopsis of this and 
several similar brochures. ’ 

The Medical and Surgical Reporter, (Philadelphia) 
contains in Nos. 10 and 12, articles by Dr. Thos. S. 
Sozinskey on Infantile Development, on one of 
these we furnish a synopsis on another page. 

Otp GREEK Epucation. By J. P. Mahaffy, M. 
A. New York ; Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, 
1882.—139 pages. 

This is a very reasonable little volume, full of 
many curious facts. The volume has been very 
conscientiously written, and makes the impression 
of great fairness on the part of the author. Never- 
theless, it is rather amusing to notice in several por- 
‘tions of the book, the peculiar infatuation with edu- 
cation in England. Heseemsto look upon England, 
so far at least as its higher education is concerned, 
as asort of revised and improved edition of ancient 
Greece. However, this notion crops out so rarely 
in the text of the book. that it does not interfere 
seriously with the reader’s comfort. In all other re- 
spects the author seems to stand on a broad and firm 
platform, and to be remarkably free from narrow 
> oem and windy suppositions. Every teacher 
will be greatly helped in his work by the attentive 
perusal of this useful little volume. 

THE PackarRD COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 8, 
§. Packard and Bryon Horton, A. M., New York ; 
§. 8. Packard, 805 Broadway, 1882. 


We have received 200 pages of advanced sheets of 
the new book, which when completed will comprise 
600 pages of arithmetic matter. We were unable to 
form any clear idea concerning the great gencral need 
of so voluminous a collection of printed pages, but 
we are assured that it 7s needed to meet the wants 
of Packard’s Business College; and it must beso, for 
we find that the few ‘‘operations ” which we exam- 
ined, are so novel and inexplicable by ordinary 
processes, that only a new book can solve them, 


Education, (Boston, New England Publishing 
Company) for March and April contains among 


other notablearticles. ‘The Aspects of the Teaching 
Profession, by W. H. Payne; Emancipation of 


Teachers, by W. N. Hailmann ; Color-names, Color- 
blindness, and the Education of Color- sense, by Dr. 
B, Joy Jeffries ; Normal Schools, by Annie Tolman 
§mith; the Unconscious in Education, by John 


AND THE NEW EDUCATION. si 


EsTHETIC CULTURE, an essay by Henry H. Fick, 
Superintendent of Drawing, Cincinnati, O.—A 
fresh, enthusiastic plea for the beautiful as a most 
weighty factor in ethical culture. ‘‘ Practical” 
fogies who control the schools of the people ought 
to study it daily before breakfast. 


a 
Plate IV. 





FROM MR. HAILMANN’S NEW BOOK, 
‘PRIMARY HELPS.” 


The exercises on this plate are drawn 
for two-inch sticks, in sets of threes. Of 
course, they will answer just as well for 
shorter or longer sticks. 

a.) Each pupil receives three two-inch 
sticks (series 1), and proceeds as follows: 
“ With the left hand, place one stick verti- 
cally before you; with both hands, place 
two sticks—one right and one left—paral- 
lel to the middle stick, and one-half inch 
from the middle stick.” [Sentences for 
the class: The three sticks are vertical. 
They are in the same direction. They are 
parallel.| “With both hands, place the 
two side sticks horizontally, the right, 
with the left end against the upper end of 
the vertical stick; the left, with the right 
end against the lower end of the vertical 
stick.’, [Sentences: The,side sticks are 
horizontal. The middle stick is vertical. 
The side sticks are perpendicular to the 
middle stick. The middle stick is perpen- 
dicular to the side sticks. The left stick 
forms a right angle with the middle stick 
below, etc.] “With the right hand, lift 
the left horizontal side stick from the desk, 
place it to the right of the other two 
sticks, in a vertical position, its upper end 
against the right end of the horizontal 
stick.” [Sentences: The upper stick is 
horizontal. The vertical sticks are on the 
sides, etc.] Similarly the teacher may dic- 
tate each successive form, and let the 
children describe each, singly or in con- 
cert. Each of the six series on the plate, 
and many more, may be used in the same 
way. 

é.) The children receive each 9, 15, 21 
sticks. The teacher draws on the board 
the middle figure of series (2), saying, as 
he draws: “One horizontal, one vertical 
above, one horizontal above.” The chil- 
dren, in the meanwhile, lay the same form 
on their desk, repeating, as they proceed, 
the words of the teacher. The teacher 
then draws two corresponding forms right 
and left, the children following in the 
same way. If they have 15 sticks, two 
more figures may be drawn. If they have 
21 sticks, the entire series may be put upon 
the blackboard. In the last case, howeyer, 





Edward Maude. 





it must be remembered that the corre- 
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sistas ‘diraies, right aiid left of the 
horizontal one, should be in the same posi- 
tion for the sake of symmetry; conse- 
quently the second figure, or the sixth, in 
series (2/ should be inverted. 

It is not essential to have a central fig- 
ure. The children may receive, each, 6 
12, 18, 24 sticks, and with these lay corre- 
sponding figures right and left of a cen- 
tral line. 

c). The children have received each 21 
sticks for an arrangement suggested by 
series(3). Theteacher says: “I am think- 
ing of an arrow-head pointing upward ; 
who can make it with three sticks?” One 
describes: ‘I have placed one stick in a 
vertical position; then I placed on each 
side a stick slanting downward from the 
upper end of the vertical stick.” The 
teacher continues: “I am thinking of a 
foot-stool with slanting legs; who can 
make it with three sticks?” One'of the 
successful children dictates: “ Place one 
stick in a horizontal position for the top, 
and two sticks slanting downward for the 
legs.” The teacher continues: “I am 
thinking of a plough-share; whocan draw 
it with three sticks?” If no one succeeds, 
_ the picture of a plough may be exhibited, 
or drawn in simple outline on the black- 
board by the teacher, the plough-share 
pointed out, and the riddle will soon be 
solved by the children. Thus the teacher 
may think of tables, flower-pots, wash- 
bowls, bridges, roofs, etc. These outline 
drawings, too, may be arranged symmetri- 
cally. Or they may be copied on the slates 
and additional details added according to 
the children’s knowledge and skill. 

ad.) Teacher (series 4): “ Lay before you 
one vertical stick, arrange two others on 
opposite sides of these, touching the lower 
end and forming two acute angles with it.” 
(Middle figure.) Lay before you one hori- 
zontal stick on a line with the lower end 
of the last form and to the left of it; ar- 
range two sticks above this so that they 
will touch it in the middle, and form three 
acute angles with it.” etc. These exercises, 
of course, are much more difficult than the 
preceding ones, but exceedingly useful in 
training imagination and _ imaginative 
power. 

e.) Series (4) suggests exercises for the 
study of right and oblique, adjacent and 
opposite angles,and supplementary angles. 
There need be no hesitation about the use 
of these terms. The children will soou 
learn the names and relations of things 
which give them joy, with which they live 
in familiar intercourse, and which they 
meet in all things which interest them, as 
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are as they learn nis siipily arbitral 
names of ever so many playmates an 
places of interest. 

On the other hand, I would warn againg 
the pernicious practice of forming general 
definitions at too earlya period. Thus, the 
child will recognize and draw perpendicy, 
lar lines under all imaginable circum 
stances and in all possible positions; jg 
will see that perpendicular lines form rig 
angles, that perpendicular lines do not in 
cline towards each other, or runin whol} 
different directions, long before it will be 
able to say understandingly.: “Lines thaj 
run in wholly different directions are pet 

endicular to each other,” and the like. 

Jf.) Series (6) indicates the analysis ant 
synthesis of the equilateraltriangle, Thig 
may be accomplished in any of the way 
suggested for the previous series, or if 
many others which tact and practice ma 
reveal to the teacher. ‘ 

g.) In group (7) symmetrical combina 
sins and arrangements of the equilate 
triangles are suggested. Each single forn 
of this group may form the subject 0 
separate exercises; each may form the cen: 
tral figure of a group, or may with other 
be grouped in symmetrical intervals abou 
acentral point. (See§b, Plate III). 7 

h.) Another lesson lies in this group 
The equilateral triangle is a new discovery, 
very different from the ones heretofofé 
made. In all previous exercises, the lineg 
were the units, and all forms that camé 
from them were clearly combinations 6 
lines, owing their distinctive features t 
the mutual relations of the composin 
lines. Inthe equilateral triangle, the line 
coalesce, the enclosed space appears as 
new unity before which the three enclosing 
lines sink into insignificance. The chil 
feels this, as the triangle appears before it§ 
eyes, as the result either of the teacher’ 
dictation, or of its own searching play witl 
the sticks; and it manifests unmistakabh 
signs of pleasure, akin to the joy tha 
filled the soul of Archimedes, when th 
shout of £ureka!/ burst from his lip 
Here are new insight, new power, new joys 

This new discovery should now be usé 
in a variety of exercises similar to those 6 
group (7), as well as to others suggestes 
in the succeeding plates for other poly; 
gons. In order to give the child full con 
trol of the new discovery as a unit, it j 
necessary in the dictations and descriptiog 
to use the term /riang/e freely, and to speae 
of triangles pointing upward, downward 
etc. The term equilateral may be reserve 
for a later period, when the difference @ 
triangles will be studied. ( 
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Living with the Children. 





(Extracts from a lecture on this subject delivered 
at the “Church of our Father,” Detroit, by W. N. 
Hailmann.] 

The-new education looks upon man as 
a developing organism in all the phases 
of its being—individually, socially, gener- 
ically. You will permit me to indicate 
what this implies. An organism isa more 
or less complex unit of being, whose various 
essential organs are all equally essential to 
its existence, and whose various accessory 
organs cannot be interfered with without 
interfering with the well-being of the 
whole. Thus viewing, e. g., the animal 
organism merely in its more manifest 
physical relations, we find the essential 
organs—of respiration, of digestion, of 
circulation, of sensation, of motion, etc.— 
all equally necessary to the very existence 
of the organic unit of which they form parts. 
Now the same is true when we view man 
from a higher stand-point: we shall then 
find that truly, genuinely human existence 
cannot be thought aside of the trinity of 
body, mind, and soul—of being, thinking, 
and feeling, or, as Froebel would say, of 
life, light, and love. And ascending still 
higher, it seems to ine that truly, genuine- 
ly human existence is unthinkable, if we 
separate from it either its individual, social, 
generic, or cosmic relations. 

If we generalize in all these, we shall 
find that in each case the higher (if there 
is any higher) rests on the lower, and loses 
its foothold of being, if the lower is lost; 
whereas the higher gives value and mean- 
ing to the existence of the lower. Thus 
the cosmic laws exist to us only in their 
influence upon mankind, society, the indi- 
vidual; and individual existence owes its 
worth, its dignity only to its indissoluble 
kinship with the cosmos. We can grasp 
the infinite, feel its existence only through 
the finite ; and the fruit is valuable to us 
only through its oneness with the Infinite. 

ow the new education holds that in the 
child this organism is developing, is un- 
- folding from a lower toa higher condition 
in all its phases of being—physically, in- 
tellectually, emotionally, individually, so- 
cially, generically, and cosmically—; in 
every respect the child comes to the new 
education as a promise of a higher devel- 
opment, of a nearer approach to infinite 
perfection, to the divine. 

Here Froebel, the principal exponent of* 
the new education, Froebel—in whose 
teachings Mrs. Horace Mann and her noble 





Sister, Miss Peabody, find a new dispensa- 
tion—, here Froebel places the aims of his 


educational work. Wisdom which to him 
is ight, and virtue which to him is Jove, 
furnish him the only worthy aims of /ife: 
the purpose of human existence is the uni- 
fication, the becoming one of these three: 
The perfect union of life, light, and love 
is the highest goal—the manifest destiny 
of being. But this unification must be in 
all directions; the human being must 
unite these in all his relations; he must, 
as Froebel expresses it, become one in 
himself, one with his kind, one with na- 
ture, one with God. All education that 
fails to do this is false education (egotistic 
education, artificial education, trivial edu- 
cation, education to external success, etc. ). 

An education that would lead the child 
to doubt itself, to mistrust its feelings of 
right, to disobey its insight, to abuse its 
body, to live in constant state of inner 
discord, or an education that would 
place the child in hostility or indif- 
ference to its neighbors, to its kind; 
an education that would fail to inculcate 
submission to nature’s laws, that would 
lead the child away from light and love, 
or take them out of that onward and up- 
ward drift of being, which men worship 
as the spirit of God—is worse than worth- 
less. 

The same spirit that guided Froebel in 
his search for educational aims, animated 
him necessarily also in the choice of edu- 
cational means. He would from the very 
beginning regulate the surroundings of 
the child in such a way as to facilitate and 
aid that unification. He would place the 
child in the most favorable condition of 
spontaneous receptivity ; he would see to 
it that the conduct of those who come to 
the child as representatives of its kind be 
of a character to invite affection rather 
than dislike, loving interest rather than 
aversion; he would have nature come to 
the child in her most attractive garb; and 
he would endeavor to have all these raise 
the child by example and influence to- 
wards light and love, in the direction of 
that onward and upward drift that leads 
to God; in other words, he would place 
the educational surroundings of the child 
as nearly as possible with reference to the 
child and to each other into that very 
unity it is to seek; he would have them, 
so far as they are conscious surroundings, 
live with the child. 

Come let us, he says, come let us live 
with our children! Come let us enter 
fully into their simple ways of seeing 
and saying, of thinking, feeling, and 
doing; and, placing uur wider knowledge, 
our greater strength modestly at' their ser- 
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vice, let us patiently help them, guard 
them and guide them in their search for 
light and love,—a search which to be of 
any lasting value should always be spon- 
taneous with them. Come let us join 
them in their simple truthfulness, their 
childish faith in man; and, resting firmly 
on this, let us lead them, go with them to 
higher, stronger faith in the immutable 
laws of life, light and love. Let us be 
true with them, so that through us they 
may reach higher truth. Let us love with 
them what they love, so that they may at 
our hand learn to love the highest good. 


“Living with the children ” implies on 
our part sympathy with childhood, adapta- 
bility to children, and a knowledge of 
child-nature; and, on the part of the chil- 
dren, equal rights even with us so far as 
the full exercise of their powers is con- 
cernéd, of course with the limitatation of 
our own freedom, that the exercise of our 

owers shall not interfere with the same 
right of others. It implies furthermore, be- 
cause of their weakness, a claim to our 
help, our advice, our warning. 


Sympathy with childhood will enable 
us to take a genuine, unfeigned interest in 
all that interests them, to rejoice with 
them and grieve with them sincerely and 
in the measure of ¢heir joy and grief, not 
merely in the measure of our adult appre- 
ciation of loss or gain, of substance and 
shadow. Children are very keen in dis- 
covering this quality and in distinguish- 
ing it from its counterfeit. They will not 
be misled by the fondest manifestations; 
they will turn away with a sort of disap- 
pointed disgust from one who is sonorous 
with kisses and embraces, with exclama- 
tions of endearment, of pleasure or pity, 
and cling with perfect trust and peaceful 
confidence to another who scarcely utters 
aword. It seems as if true kindness, the 
genuine heartfelt sympathy of the true 
children’s friend pervaded the very atmos- 
phere about her, pointing her out with 
unerring certainty to the delicate sensitive 
child that hungers for love. 

Adaptability to childhood or to children 
is a necessary outcome of this sympathy. 
Whoever is in genuine sympathy with an 
associate, old or young, adult or child, will 
suit his language, the tone and inflection 
of his voice, his conduct and bearing to 
the needs and wants of this associate. 
Whoever truly sympathizes with children, 
will look at himself with the eyes of a 
child, will hear himself with the ears of a 
child, will judge himself with the keen, 


this will assure him adaptability in the 
measure of his sympathy. 

On the other hand, knowledge of child- 
nature is not necessarily associated with 
this sympathy ; and it frequently happens 
that sympathy finds the right road more 
by virtue of instinct than by virtue of in- 
sight. But instinct is a safe guide only 
within certain limits, and fails as soon as 
these are past; it is reliable only in old 
beaten roads, but useless in new paths or 
in the wilderness. Here we need the light 
of knowledge, of insight based on experi- 
ence, on earnest, diligent study. Here, 
perhaps, education at home and in the 
school is most fatally wrong. We trust 
to the mother’s instinct so implicitly, so 
blindly, that in the educational schemes 
for young women, preparation for the 
high office of motherhood, is wholly neg- 
lected ; and in preparing teachers for their 
work, the smallest stress—if any —is 
placed on the study of child-nature. Yet 
the many sins of untutored maternal in- 
stinct are so glaring that its inadequacy 
cannot escape even the most superficial 
observation. 

The attention that is paid in modern 
biological and social science to the widen- 
ing and deepening of our knowledge of 
children, is perhaps the brightest as well 
as the latest achievement of that humanity 
whose soul is love. Men of science, like 
Darwin, Taine, Preyer, Champneys, and 
others no longer deem it unworthy of 
their best efforts to observe minutely the 
growth and development of little children. 
One of the most active departments of the 
American Social Science Association is 
the Education Department, and under the 
leadership of its efficient secretary, Mrs. 
Emily Talbot, the department puts forth 
its best efforts in attempts to obtain reli- 
able and simple data for establishing a 
knowledge of child-nature on a scientific 
basis. Mrs. Emily Talbot’s address is at 
66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass., and I 
hope that every parent here will send to 
her for a circular and return this to her 
with such intormation as he or she can 
furnish. What a blessing to the children 
and to the race, the securing and diffusion 
of this knowledge will be! What heart- 
burnings it will save to parent and child! 
What efficiency, what steady and solid 
progress it will secure! What guidance 
it will be to our sympathy with childhood! 
What fruits it will gather from our adapt- 
ability to a child-nature viewed in the 
noon-day light of clear scientific insight! 
Nothing short of an educational science 





semi-instinctive insight of the child; and 


based on such a knowledge of child-nature, 
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can enable us to truly live with our chil- 
dren. The freedom, the full measure of 
equal rights which /ivtng with the children 
implies, can be granted only on the basis 
of such a science. So long as even our 
best educators find themselves obliged to 
grope their way in the dark, to proceed on 
imperfect and more or less fanciful theo- 
ries,—pain and compulsion will ‘continue 
to shine as most powerful levers of devel- 
opment, and will be praised to many as 
legitimate, highly beneficial, and even in- 
dispensable means of progress on the part 
of children. But before a true science of 
education, pain and compulsion will be 
scattered as chaff beforethe wind. I think 
all thoughtful parents and all conscien- 
tious teachers will agree that in every case 
where they had to use pain as an incentive 
to diligence or good conduct, or as a de- 
terrent from laziness or wrong-doing, the 
necessity can be traced to lack of experi- 
ence, insufficient insight, false judgment, 
misapprehension and the like on their 
part; and that there is nothing in the 
nature of the child to warrant its use. All 
will agree that the failure,—for such it is, 
—is not in child-nature, but in their ap- 
preciation of child-nature. Similarly 
compulsion, or rather the need of com- 
pulsion on the part of the educator, is in 
the inverse ratio of his knowledge of child- 
nature. Parents require most compulsion 
with the oldest child; teachers compel 
most during their first years of work; 
simply because of their inferior educa- 
tional knowledge; and it is easy to see 
that perfect knowledge—a mathematical 
science of education—would free them 
completely of the necessity of using 
pain and compulsion as educational ap- 
pliances, thus enabling them truly to “live 
with the children.” 


ted 


A Child’s Physical Unfoldment. 








, The Medical and Surgical Reporter contains 
a very able and highly interesting account 
of the physical unfoldment of his own 
child, by Dr. Thomas S. Sozinskey, which 
we would be glad to republish in full, but 
of which we can furnish only a synopsis, 
The observations were made week after 
week during the first year of its life. The 
child is a male, healthy, of about average 
size at birth, treated in all respects as 
hygienically as possible, furthermore of 
healthy parentage, free from constitutional 
diseases, Anglo-Saxon, extremely long- 
lived on the father’s side; both parents 
are in the prime of life, about medium size. 








= 


At birth, it was 8 pounds in weight and 19 
inches in height; at three months the 
weight was 163 pounds, (height 233); at 
ten months it weighed 23% pounds, (height 
28%,; at twelve months the weight was 2 
pounds, (height 30 inches). Little more 
than this unusual increase in weight 
would be needed to prove the healthy con- 
dition and hygienic treatment of the child, 
“The rate of increase,” says Dr. S., “in 
weight and height of the child was 
greatest during the first three months. 
For over three month there was a daily 
gain of over an ounce. The rate of in- 
crease during the fourth month was about 
two-thirds of an ounce daily. During the 
fifth month it was less, the falling off be- 
ing produced, possibly, to some extent, 
by the cutting of two pairs of incisor teeth. 
The increase during the sixth month was 


nearly as great as during the fourth, 


During the seventh and eighth months it 
was somewhat over half an ounce daily; 
during the ninth and tenth months it was 
about two-fifths of an ounce daily; and 
during the eleventh and twelfth months, 
somewhat less that two-fifths.” 

We have referred to these matters chiefly 
in order to prove that we have to deal here 
with a child well-conditioned in every 
respect, and by way of introducing “a few 
special features of the child’s physical un- 
foldment ” reported by the observer. 

“ When the child was four and a half 
months old, one of the two middle incisor 
teeth of the lower jaw made its appear- 
ance. This is early, but not remarkably 
so for a child whose bony system is well 
developed. The old assertion that ‘den- 
tition commences about the _ seventh 
month,’ does not hold good in the majority 
of cases. It not unfrequently begins as 
early as the fourth, and sometimes as late 
as the tenth month. Another which does 
not hold good in a large number of cases 
is, that the teeth come in pairs, the upper 
ones first. However,-in this child’s case 
the eight incisors were present when he 
was 8; months old. While they were 
coming through, he seemingly suffered 
but little. In some cases the lateral in- 
cisors are not present until the sixteenth 
monthh * * * The cutting of 
the child’s upper double-teeth began when 
he was just eleven months old, which is 
a year earlier than it is in not a few chil- 
dren. It troubled him somewhat; he was 
slightly feverish and restless, and a little 
inclined to catarrh, with some disturbance 
of the alimentary apparatus. At the end 
of his twelfth month, molars on either 
side of the lower jaw were just appearing. 
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“An entry in the record made, when the 
child was one year old, reads: ‘So far he 
has not been affected with any disease 
whatever.’ It might be said that he did 
not suffer once from even a decided cold, 
colic, skin eruption, or chafing. It is a 
common idea, in the nursery at least, that 
every infant may be expected to have re- 

eated attacks of colic. This is a mistake; 
no child who is free from disease at birth 
should ever suffer from colic. When a 
child is so affected, it is, as a rule, palpa- 
ble proof that the nourishment given is 
not good, or that it is overfed, or that 
there is something else at fault in the case. 
It is not too much to say that, if a child 
free from hereditary diseases suffers habit- 
ually from colic, it may be reasonably as- 
sumed that its attendants are not perform- 
ing their duty intelligently and faithfully. 

“ Another entry, made at the end of the 
child’s first year, reads:. ‘He has not 
cried five minutes continuously since he 
was born.’ As a matter of fact he never 
cried half that time continuously. Yet 
he was always very spirited; his absti- 
nence from crying was not due to 
natural apathy. Really no child that is 
well and wisely cared for, is ever inclined 
tocry. Pain and irritation of temper are 
the main causes of the crying of children. 

“Here is still another item of the rec- 
ord, inserted at the end of the year: ‘For 
many months the child has had, as a rule, 
but one alvine evacuation daily. In his 
early months there were seldom more than 
two, and frequently only one.’ I am dis- 

osed to believe that this is as it should 

; in spite of statements to the contrary, 
it is not natural for an infant to have three 
or four evacuations daily. It nearly all 
depends on the quality and amount of its 
nourishment. The child’s mother led a 
sng regular life, and lived on simple 
are, the main item of which was milk; 
and she fed him for the most part, at set 

riods. Up to the end of the first year 

is nourishment was derived from the 
breast exclusively.” 


AN FRANCISCO has opened a new 
Charity Kindergarten in Pixley Hall, 
under the auspices of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church. Mrs. Briggs, the Kindergartener, 
took charge of the twenty first-comers on 
the 6th ofMarch, and now the forty seats 
provided are filled. A noticeable fact is 
that Mr. Marony, the owner of a capacious 
play-ground, opposite, has placed this at 
the disposal of the children. May the time 
come when kindergartens will be con- 
sidered impossible without play-grounds, 











Organization of Schools of Work. 





In the brochure to which we referred in 
the March number of the MEssENGER (p. 
39), Clauson von Kaas writes at some 
length concerning the organization of 
schools of work. He insists strenuously 
that the object of these schools is not to 
educate the children for some manual 
trade, nor even to give them a ¢éechnical 
Joundation for the purposes of such trades 
or individual objects generally, but that 
they aim exclusively to arouse love of work 
and to secure for the educational purposes 
the blessings which. love of work can 
bring. Now, only what the pupil has 
brought forth by his own self-active effort, 
carries with it that gratification which 
gives to labora permanent charm and an 
incentive for new effort. However insig- 
nificant, then, the work may be, it should 
be carefully kept within the limits of the 
little workmen's powers. | He very wisely 
points out that with little boys, seven to 
eight years of age, it is by no means nec- 
essary, (perhaps not even desirable ), that 
the piece of work should be of so-called 
practical use; it may be (or ought to be) 
related to the child’s plays; the main 
point is that the child finds joy in his 
work ; before this all-important aim all 
other objects that cannot be simultane- 
ously obtained, must yield. In due time, 
so-called practical usefulness may be con- 
sidered, and, later, even the probable call- 
ing of the boy and, certainly, his manifest 
talents may influence the choice of the 
line of work. Again, the nature of the 
child must be respected. Thus, it is nec- 
essary, especially in the beginning, that 
the work should not be tedious, should 
not exhaust the little stock of patience; 


the pleasure of looking upon a finished ' 


piece of work should recur as often as 
possible, gradually leading the child to 
greater patience. 

The author expresses himself dissatis- 
fied with the ordinary practice of Denmark 
and Sweden in their working schools, of 
reserving practice in manual work for the 
ages of ten to fourteen; and maintains 
that the work should be of such a charac- 
ter that it would accompany the child 
during his entire school-life, forming in 
the school a continuation, in a measure, 
of the efforts of the kindergarten in this 
direction. For this reason, he opposes, 
too, the ordinary “work-shop” phan which 
makes the carpenter’s bench the center 
of the boys’ efforts, as, indeed, the exclu- 
sive or even prevailing use of all tools 
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which the boys are not likely to find at 
home, or which the home could procure 
only with great inconvenience or expense. 
. He says that this “ work-shop ” instruction 
in the use of the carpenter’s bench is very 
much like instruction in playing the 
iano, where only the school and not the 
ome is furnished with the instrument. 
‘Consequently he would exclude the use 
of all kinds of work which cannot be con- 
tinued at home. In accordance with this, 
the use of the carpenter’s bench, the shav- 
ing-horse, and the like, becomes admissi- 
ble in rural districts, where each home is 
furnished with these tools, but is wholly 
‘out of place.in large towns and cities. 
The aim of the school of work is to exer- 
cise a beneficial influence on the leisure 
‘ hours of the children, it is less to foster 
. home industry rather than school industry, 
the work of the school is to be transferred 
.to the house; and this can be accom- 
plished only if it is made possible for the 
child to own his tools. 

Again, he deems it important, if not 
essential, that the finished pieces of work 
should be the property of the child. The 

Children very properly look upon the re- 
sults of their own labor as personal treas- 
ures, and to deprive them of these is to 
tone down their eagerness for the next ef- 
‘fort. Where financial reasons render it 
necessary, it is better to let the children 

pay for the raw material used, or to get 
their own raw material, than to deprive 
them of their work which is more valuable 

‘to them than the material. 

Great stress should be laid, however, on 
orderliness, cleanliness, independent effort, 
economical use of theraw material.—As a 

_ minimum of the time to be given to man- 
ual work in the school he claims four 
hours a week, in two periods of two hours 
-each, alternating with the ordinary school 
lessons. He assures us, at the same time, 
that instruction in manual work will exer- 
cise a visible beneficial influence upon the 
ordinary school-studies, and will save time 

. by increasing the child’s energy and en- 
hancing attention—Younger children, in 
primary classes, should have work that 
can be done without inconvenience in the 
class-rooms; for older pupils a special 
room with the necessary appliances and 
tools may be provided, and among these 
appliances, the carpenter’s bench &c, may 
‘finda place. Besides there should be a 
special locality for storing raw material, 
-anda suitable space ought to be partitioned 
off for the keeping of models, samples, 
and finished work. 

The question of rendering instruction 





pa... 


in manual work compulsory, he leaves ty 
local needs and wants; but thinks 
wherever it is properly conducted, therm 
will be little necessity of compelli 
children. He refers, however, to the ex. 
perience of Finland, where manual work 
is compulsory in the rural schools and in 
the teachers’ seminaries, and gives much 
satisfaction. 





oo 


The St. Louis Kindergartens. 


[In January, the School-Board of Milwaukee 
pointed a special committee, consisting of LG 
Campbell and Superintendent James MacAlister, 
“to visit St. Louis for the purpose of examining the 
kindergartens of that city, and to report upon the 
same to the Board.” In February, they presenteda 
most interesting, carefully prepared report, from 
which we print the following extract.—Eb.] 

The Committee spent three days in & 
Louis, and through the kindness and cour. 
teous attention of Miss Susan E. Blow we 
were enabled to make a very satisfactory 
examination of the kindergarten system 
in all its details and operations. To Miss 
Blow belongs the credit of having created 
the kindergartens of St. Louis. She began 
the work single handed about eight years 
ago, and has persevered against obstacles 
of every kind until there are now more 
than sixty kindergartens in operation 
under the direction of trained direc. 
tors and assistants. She has instructed 
and trained these directors, supervised 
their work, cultivated public sentiment in 
behalf of the movement, and infused life 
and energy into every person connected 
with it. All this she has done withoyt 
fee of any kind. Possessing wealth and 
leisure, her services to the city have been 
a labor of love and duty. Her devotion to 
the cause of human improvement has 
been her only incentive, and the suc 
cess which has crowned her efforts, her 
only reward. It is needless to say, there- 
fore, that the St. Louis kindergartens have 
been a great success. They do honor to 
the woman who has organized and built 
them up and to the city that so intelli- 
gently and liberally sustains them. St. 
Louis has practically demonstrated the 
possibility of conducting a system of pub- 
lic kindergartens on a large scale, and has 
afforded convincing proof of the value and 
importance of the place the kindergarten 
fills in the education of the young. 

But while tully acknowledging the suc 
cess of the St. Louis kindergartens, tt 
seems to your Committee that there art 
some things in the administration of 
system of an unsatisfactory nature. Nose 
of these things, however, should be attrib 
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uted to the kindergarten as a means of 
child-education, or to any deficiency in 
Miss Blow’s work. They are simply the 
result of the circumstances under which 
the system originated and has grown into 
its present proportions. They have come 
jnto existence not so much from what has 
been done, as from what has been left un- 
done. In referring to some of these de- 
ficiences, your Committee do not wish to 
be understood as indulging in gratuitous 
criticism. Their only object is to point 
out what seem to them mistakes which, it 
is desirable, should be guarded against in 
availing ourselves of the valuable experi- 
ence of St. Louis, in connection with the 
work of organization in Milwaukee. 

In the first place, then, your Committee 
would remark that the organization and 
management of the kindergartens in St. 
Louis have been so much the unaided 
work of Miss Blow that there does not 
exist that connection between the admin- 
istration of the kindergartens and the rest 
of the schooF system which is necessary 
for the best influence of both. There is 
no real bond of sympathy between 
the kindergartens and the schools. A 
feeling of mutual distrust seems to pre- 
vail between the teachers and the kinder- 
gartners. The kindergartens appear. to 
stand apart by themselves. As a conse- 
quence of this, there is no connection be- 
tween the kindergarten and the first grade 
of the school curriculum. Wheh the chil- 
dren are promoted to the school-rvom, 
they are put to work at tasks which differ 
essentially from the occupations of the 
kindergarten, and they are taught by meth- 
ods which are widely apart from those to 
which they have been accustomed. In one 
word, there is no connecting link between 
the two. Now, whether regarded from a 
theoretical or practical standpoint, this is 
all wrong. The kindergartner will say 
that the fault lies with the school. But 
without entering into a discussion ot ques- 
tions of this kind, it must be apparent to 
all that there can be no reconcilement be- 
tween the kindergarten where the mind 
and heart of the little child are developed 
by a system of training adopted to his 
tender years, and the school where the 
work must be changed to suit the altered 
condition of his being, till the work of 
the school is made an orderly continuation 
of the training of the kindergarten. The 
education furnished by both must be a 
céntinuous development, and it will not 
be possible for the kindergarten to do its 
full work in any comwunity where it is 
not closely identified with the school sys- 





tem; where it is not administered as a 
part of that system, and where kindergart- 
ner :nd teacher are not inspired witha 
common purpose, respect each other's 
work, and each in his own sphere labors 
to accomplish the same great end—the 
best possible development of all the pow- 
ers and faculties of the human being 
whose education is committed to their 
care. 

Another difficulty which seems to dis- 
turb the operation of the kindergartens ia 
St. Louis, is the age at which children are 
admitted to school. The legal school age 
is six years. A child can receive but par- 
tial benefit from kindergarten training 
after that age. The most impressionable 
period of his life has passed, and there is 
not sufficient time left for that careful 
training of the senses, the emotions, the 
first unfoldings of the mental faculties, 
which should precede the more severe and 
systematic discipline of the school. One 
difficulty in the operation of this law as to 
school age, is that parents, while anxious 
their children should not be deprived of the 
kindergarten training, are not satisfied to 
have them confined to it on entering 
school. Many children are therefore sent 
half a day to the kindergarten and half a 
day to the school. This must introduce 
confusion into both kindergarten and 
schovl. There will almost of necessity 
be crimination and recrimination between 
the teacher and kindergartner. No child 
should be subject to two different modes 
of mental training and discipline at the 
same time. The one, to a large extent, 
must neutralize the other; and it is a 
question how much benefit the pupil who 
spends one-half of the day in the school- 


‘room can derive from the different con- 


ditions under which he devotes the other 
half to the plays and gifts of the kinder- 
garten, It is very doubtful if much good 
can be derived from the establishment of 
kindergartens in places where children 
cannot be admitted to their privileges be- 
fore the age of six. In St. Louis, the 
strict letter of the law has been got rid of 
in some way, and children under six are 
received into the kindergartens; but the 
practice of allowing children to attend 
both kindergarten and school on the same 
day, exists to a considerable extent, and 
must interfere with the satisfactory work- 
ing of both. 

One more unsatisfactory teature of the 
kindergarten system in St. Louis, in the 
judgment of your Committee, is the man-_ 
ner in which the candidates are admitted 
to the position of director. That Miss 
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Blow sets a high standard for the kinder- 
garten, is certain; but her control of the 
matter is absolute, and it would not do to 
depend upon the conditions which she has 
established where she is not present to 
administer them. Definite regulations 
are necessary for so important a matter, 
and the practice of St. Louis in this re- 
spect could not be safely followed, in the 
opinion of your Committee, in other 
places. . 

If we should venture to offer one more 
remark in this connection, it would be 
that in some cases the St. Louis kinder- 

_gartens are too large. There are kinder- 
rtens with*over one hundred children 
nattendance. True, there are plenty of 
assistants in such cases, but this is too 
many children to bring together in one 
room to secure those conditions which 
are essential to obtaining the best result 
of kindergarten training. It is probable 
these large kindergartens are the result of 
necessity; but they are to be regretted, 
' and should be avoided if possible. The 
model kindergarten should not have more 
than sixty pupils, no matter how complete 
or efficient may be the assistance. 

With these remarks upon what seem to 
your Committee the objectionable features 
of the St. Louis kindergarten system, and 
the purpose of which, it is hoped, will not 
be misunderstood, your Committee beg to 
offer, as the result of the experience gained 
in St. Louis, a few suggestions relative to 
the work we are about to undertake here. 

1. Your Committee feel thoroughly sat- 
isfied of the practicability of establishing 
a system of kindergartens in Milwaukee. 
Nearly all the conditions are much more 
favorable than they were in St. Louis,when 
Miss Blow commenced her work there, 
In Milwaukee, the legal school age is four 
years. In dealing with the kindergarten 
question in Milwaukee, this will prove an 
immediate and positive advantage. We 
must repeat here what has so often been 
said in other connections that the chief 
problem this Board has to deal with is 
how the multitude of little children, who 
are sent in larger numbers to our schools 
each succeeding year, are to be properly 

- cared for. . Your Committee believe that 
a large increase in the facilities for pri- 
mary education in Milwaukee should be 
provided with the least possible delay; and 
surely no one will deny that the kinder- 
garten affords the best mode of mental 
and moral training for children between 
four and ,six. years of age. Again, the 
great mass of the teachers of our schools 
are in hearty sympathy with the kinder- 





garten, and many of its ideas and_methods 


dave already been practically incorporated 
with our lowest grade of primary work, 
This will prove an important factor in 
introducing the kindergarten here. The 
“connecting-class”” is virtually in exist- 


ence already, and it will be an easy matter. 


to make such changes in the lowest pri- 
mary class as are necessary to make it 
completely fit in as the link between the 
kindergarten and the school. So, also, 
the School Board has shown its faith in 
the value of the kindergarten by its unani- 
mous action in the premises. , How fully 
the public believe in the importance of 
training adapted to the needs of little chil- 
dren, is shown by the numerous private 
kindergartens which have sprung up in 
all parts of the city within a few years. 
All these circumstances Surely give prom- 
ise of a success which some other cities 
could hardly expect to realize at the start. 

2. It is important, however, that the 
Board should move carefully in the matter. 
No step should be taken withous the fullest 
knowledge of what is being done. The 
responsibility of the entire movement rests 


with the Board, and it important it should | 
realize just how far and how fast it is 
traveling in adding a feature to the school | 


system, which, however strong its claims, 
must be regarded as a new departure in 
public education. The experience of St. 
Louis should go far in justifying similar 


action on our part; but we should be ex- 
ceedingly careful to profit by the experi- | 


ence it affords, and to avoid any errors 


which in the case of that city may have | 


been unavoidable. 

3. The chief difficulty to be encountered 
here in beginning the work, is the secur- 
ing of competent Kindergartners. We 
should resolve, and ‘steadfastly adhere to 
our decision to employ only the best. In 
the opinion of your Committee the only 
course for us to pursue is to follow the 
example of St. Louis, and train our own 
directors. It would be useless to depend 
upon a supply from outside the city. This 
may delay the inauguration of the, inter- 
prise, but it will be better to wait a while 
than run the risk of failure. A_ little 
patience in this paryof the work will in 
time bring a reward sufficient to outweigh 


the disappointment incident to what in the - 


beginning may seem like delay. i 
4. The Board should retain the responsi- 


ble management of the system in its own , 


hands. ‘In the long run there can be ho 
security in any other course. All depart- 
ments of the public school system should 


be under one general control and there, 
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should be no division of authority in this 
supervision. At, first, a good deal of 
special oversight will be required; but 
this can be done inside the general admin- 
istration of the schools. In this way the 
Kindergartens will be kept in close rela- 
tions with the other parts of the school 
system and any divergence of interests or 
sympathies effectually prevented, 

5. Your Committee made careful in- 

uiries as to the cost of maintaining the 

indergartens in St. Louis, and believe 
that the estimates which have been pre- 
sented to this Board are within what the 
actual expense of Kindergartens need 
come to in Milwaukee, In St. Louis a fee 
of $2 per annum is charged of all pupils 
not excepted for charitable reasons; but 
such a practice would be contrary to the 
genius of our school system, and would 
not meet with general acceptance in this 
city. The cost of the material consumed 
in the occupations is the only additional 
expense needed for Kindergarten training 
over primary instruction; and this is so 
small in the aggregate as hardly to be 
worth considering in the general estimates 
for the public school instruction. It is 
believed that one dollar a year for each 
pupil will more than cover all expenses of 
this kind. 

The only problem in connection with 
the Kindergarten scheme, which presents 
any real difficulty, is whether one director 
can efficiently conduct two Kindergarten 
classes a day. It is understood, of course, 
that the children will remain in the Kin- 
dergartens but halfa day, and the question 
isas to the ability of a properly trained 
Kindergartner to conduct different classes 


‘in the morning and afternoon of the same 


day. This is really the most important 
question the Board has to deal with; for 
on the answer to it depends the only item 
of cost deserving of serious consideration, 
namely, that of teachers’ salaries. In the 
report presented to the Board by the 
Special Committee two months ago, it 
was estimated that a Kindergarten of sixty 
members ought to have a director and two 
assistants. If the same set of teachers can 
manage two classes in one day, it is quite 
plain that even if both the assistants are 
paid (which will not always be the case, ) 
the cost per pupil need not be more than 
we are now paying for primary instruction. 
Now unless this can be done the expense 
of Kindergartens will be too great to think 
of maintaing them at publicexpense. The 
only alternative would be to find a suf- 
ficient number of young women willing to 
do half a day’s work for half a day’s pay. 





Very likely a few such could be secured, 
but it would not do to depend upon this 
class tor a full supply of directors. Your 
Committee gave careful attention to this 
matter in St. Louis, and found that both 
half-day and whole-day workers are em- 
ployed. There was some diversity of 
opinion as to the ability of the whole-day 
Kindergartners to do first class work with 
morning and afternoon classes. Your 
Committee discussed the matter with a 
number of persons, and as a result of the 
fullest consideration they have been able 
to give the subject, they are of opinion 
that if the directors are carefully selected, 
good work may be obtained from them for 
two sessions daily. The Kindergarten 
work is not a great deal harder than what 
is now performed by a good many teachers 
of our first grade classes, who have often 
eighty pupils without assistance of any 
kind. This is no proper criterion by 
which to test the possibilities of the Kin- 
dergartner’s work. Our primary rooms 
are not in a condition, so far as members 
are concerned, to make them the measure 
of any teacner’s just degree of labor; dut 
allowing a proper apportionment of pupils 
to.a primary teacher, the Kindergartner’s 
work would not be so much more difficult 
as to render a whole day’s service impossi- 
ble. Your Committee believe therefore 
that it will be quite safe to count upon the 
ability of competent directors to do a 
whole day’s work, and that so far as assist- 
ants are concerned, no difficulty need be 
anticipated on that score. 





—-°o 


A little child that longed for light, 

But lacked it, till to manhood grown 

He found, and, dying, left the precious boon 
To all Earth’s little children yet to be. 





FRIEDRICH FROEBEL. 





BY 8S. M. 


Flowers, sweet flowers let the children bring, 
Roses and lilies, fresh from morning’s dew; 

In fond remembrance of the friend who loved 
Even the smallest, meanest thing that grew. 


Down in the valley let the brooklet sing, 
Rippling the same old tune ie loved to hear; 

In every glade, the song-birds midst the trees 
Carol more sweetly, that he held them dear. 


He loved the light; and clearer light shall come, 
Far-reaching from the source of light above, 
Zound all the world, till men shall strive to be 

One family again, in peace and love. 


Each seeming discord, then, will only be 
Birth of a newer, finer harmony; 
F’en of night’s shadows light again is born, 
“‘Trght, Life and Love” shall bring a brighter dawn. 
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Visit to a Kindergarten in Zurich. 





. [The following instructive extract is translated 
from a lecture lately delivered at Ziirich, by M. 
Wellauer, on “The Educational Influence of the 
Froebel Kindergarten.” —Ep.] 

It is halt-past eight in the morning, on 
asummer’s day. Little boys and girls, be- 
tween the ages of four and seven, hasten 
to the kindergarten,before which we notice 
a garden with benches, flower-beds, and 
shady places. Our attention is attracted 
to a long, narrow plat which is divided off 
into many small beds; for the little folks 
turn to this immediately on their arrival, 
and observe eagerly the plants that bloom 
so luxuriantly here. These are the nurs- 
lings of the little gardeners, and the blos- 
soms that have opened over night excite 
joyous astonishment. We notice a little 
girl carefully planting in her little gar- 
den a weed which she discovered on her 
way to school. ; 

At some distance, a group of merry boys 
is busy on a sand heap; the tunnel of St. 
Gotthard is to be pierced, a tedious work, 
requiring much patient labor. At last 
success is attained; the tunnel is solid, 
some sticks furnish the material for the 
rails, and a railroad is triumphantly laid 
through it and into Jtaly. Near another 
sand-heap we notice a number of little 
girls, quietly busy with the construction 
ot a road up a mountain, on the top of 
which a garden is laid out; the oldest and 
most skillful of them gives directions and 
the others obey cheerfully ; a wild, unruly 
boy who threatens to’ destroy the work 
with his spade, yields to the entreaties and 
representations, and desists. It strikes 
nine. The garden tools are taken up, and 
the children assemble in the well-lighted 
cheerful occupation-room. A_ solemn 
‘morning song opens the work, and then 
about thirty children, according to age 
and skill, arrange themselves on small 
chairs around three tables. One division 
builds with the fifth gift, according to the 
directions of the kindergartner, who speaks 
to them of summer. 

A garden is built, beehives are set up, 
and the kindergartner tells them about 
the industrious bees in language so simple 
and child-like, so vivid and life-like, that 
the children listen attentively, tell what 
they know about the subject, and while 
they are practiced in speech, their little 
hands imitate the structures set before 
them. At the second table, there is mod- 
eling. During a late walk, a beehive had 
been noticed, a picture of this has just 
been shown, and their task now is to form 





a beehive from a small clay-ball. It isa 
pleasure to watch the deft little fingers, 
One small artist attracts our special at. 
tention: he has finished his hive and made 
even a stand for it; and now is busy ona 
bell-flower that looks quite natural. Only 
the. bee, the heroine of the story, he can. 
not make satisfactorily ; at last, he finds 
an excellent substitute in a small piece of 
dark wood, and this improvised bee soon 
flies from hand to hand even to the first 
table where, in the meanwhile, all children 
have united to build a large garden. 

At the third table, the same subject is 
treated pictorially; with sticks of different 
lengths, house and garden are laid, and in 
the latter a colony of beehives and linden 
trees. All this work is done by the chil- 
dren; the kindergartner helps only where 
it is needed, praises and blames according 
to desert. An hour has thus been taken 
up in constructive activity, and now with 
a merry song they march out to play. 
Under a shady tree a ring is formed, in 
which merry couples dance ; then, the ring 
is made quite small and close to represent 
the bee-hive, in which a number of buzzing 
children are the industrious bees; they build 
honey-cells, fly out to gather honey from 
herbs and bushes, and return with heavy 
store ; whoever sees them, feels the signif- 
icance of Schiller’s words, “ There is often 
deep meaning in the play of children.”— 
But now a real bee is discovered, and the 
game is broken up; with deep interest, 
with a kind of fervor, the busy insect is 
observed ; then, it is lost in the blue air 
and the children are impelled to imitate it. 
Spreading their arms as if they were 
wings, they follow the largest girl, their 
queen, and where she settles down, they 
form the bee-hive about her. 

Without ostentation the kindergartner 
preserves order, or rather guides into or- 
der. The children feel no limiting fetters, 
each has as much liberty as it is possible 
to grant; and as the thoughtful teacher 
readily divines the impulses and wishes of 
the children, the play never becomes 
tedious and tiresome. 

At last the children are tired of running, 
and group themselves around the kinder- 
gartner, listening with breathless attention 
toher story. It isabout a bear who in- 
tended to rob a bee-hive, but was driven 
away by the numberless ‘stings of the 
watchful inmates. The interest of the 
children is thoroughly aroused, and, ac- 
customed to apply in life whatever they 
have learned, they are about to reproduce 
the story in a game, to embody it, as it 


were. But the bell gives the signal to, 
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close, and merrily the little people bid 
good-by and put off the execution of their 
plans for the afternoon. 

In the afternoon, their wish is granted. 
Yet, they must first learn a suitable song, 
telling the growling bear to stay away and 
not to steal honey. This is readily ac- 
complished, and then the children play the 
song in a game after their own heart and 
of their own invention. 

During the second hour, the first divi- 
sion is busy with a sand-game, represent- 
ing the bear’s cave in the forest, a pasture 
with lambs, and the garden with the bee- 
hives. At the second table, a bear is em- 
proidered, and the rest of the children are 
busy weaving. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


Pleasant Summer Home. 


TWO CLASSES BEGINNING 
May 3d and July 6th. 


Terms and board low. Send for circular. 


Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, 


NORTHBORO, MASS. 





Books and Pamphlets Received. 


The following books we shall notice in the May 
nuumer : 


EDUCATIONAL THEORIES, by Oscar Browning, 
New York; Harper & Brother, Franklin Square. 


EmprricaL Psycno.oey, by Lawrence P. Hickok, 
revised by Julius H. Seelye, Boston; Ginn, Heath & 
Company. 

MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE. By a Physician and 
Sanitarian, New York; M. L. Holbrook & Com- 
pany. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the Annual Report 
of the Columbus, (O.) Public Schools, a very inter- 
esting document particularly in the ‘‘course of 
study” which is mapped out in detail, 


The American Popular Dictionary, $2 ty 
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—Chris. Advocate. J 
and Library of Reference. ’’—Leslie’s 

of the American Po) Dic- 
@ greatest and best ik ever 


ect Dictio. 

us. News.N.Y. One co 

published, postpaid, to any add Ipt of only ® 

i an: ress on receipt of only 

er Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Two contes aly Sha 

for $2, AGRAND HOLIDAY PRESENT. Order at once, 

This o for 60 days only and may never_appear anrin, 

&.000 copies sold intwo months! Address B. C. DEAN, 
®Bublisher, 89 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, 9 








THE SUMMER FROEBEL INSTITUTE 


—OoF— 


MR. & MES. BAILMANN, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


will open JULY 10th, 1882, and continue six weeks, with daily sessions. 
Special stress will be laid on the use of the occupations 


and games in the primary schools. 


TERMS, - 
Address: 


251 Lafayette Street, 


$15.00. 


W. N. HAILMANN, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Specimens sent to ary part of the world by mail. 
Hour of 32 pages sent free. Subscription 75 cents a year, 


given to any American for “* Collections of Minerals,’’ 


MINERALS, SCIENTIFIC & MEDICAT BOOKS: 
SHELLS. FOSSILS, BIRDS, EGGS, 
And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought, sold and exchanged 


f BY A. Bw. FOOTH, M.D: 
No. 1223 Belmont Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


N. ¥ BRANCH, for tocal business only, 191 Greenwic! 
of Chemistry and Mineralogy; Fellowofthe American Association for the Ad 3 Life 
member of the Academy of Nat. Sciences, Phila., and American Museum of Nat. Hist., Central Park, N.Y. City.) 
Specimen copy of the illustrated monthly Naturalist’s Leisure 
2 1 for club rates and premiums see each monthly issue. 
I received the highest award given to any one at the Centennial Exposition of 1876, and the only award and medal 
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Street. 
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My Mineralogical Catalogue of 100 pages is sent post-paid on receipt of 25 cents, heavy paper 50 cents, bound in 
eloth 75 cents, 14 sheep $1, ¥gcalf $r.25, cloth interleaved $r, 14 sheep interleaved $1.25, 14 calf interleaved $1.50, (price-list 
alone, 16 pp. 3cents). Itis profusely illustrated, and the printer and engraver charged me about_$1,100 before a_copy 
was ped 3 By means of the table of species and accompanying tables most species may be verified. The price-list is 
an excellent check list, containing the names of allthe species, and the more common varieties, arranged alphabeticaliy 
and preceded by the species number. The species number indicates the place ofany mineral in the table of species, 
after it will be found the species name, composition, streak or lustre, cleavage or fracture, hardness, specific gravity, 
fusidility and crystallization, Ihave very many species not on the price list, and some that I had in 1876 are no longer 


fn stock. — 
COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS for Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians, et al. 

The collections of roo illustrate all the principal species and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other works o® 
Mineralogy ; all the principal Ores, &c.,&c. The collections are labelled with printed label that can only be remove 
by soaking. ‘The labels of the $5.ooand higher priced collections give Dana’s species number, the name, locality, and in 
most cases, the composition of the Mineral ; the $5.00, and higher, are also accompanied by my illustrated Catalogue and 
table of species, e sizes given are average; some smaller, many larger. 





KINDERGARTEN GIFTS 
AND OCCUPATION MATERIALS. 

















THE ATTENTION OF ALL KINDERGARTNERS I8 INVITED TO 
THE SUPERIOR LINE OF MATERIAL Manufactured by 


BRADLEY c& Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Those who have used these goods during the past years 
are united in their praise, and many of the prominent Kinder- 
gartners do not hesitate to say that they are superior to any 
other in the worid. We were the first makers of this material 
in this country, and for more than ten years have constantly 
been devising and perfecting machinery for its accurate manu- 


ture 
The following are some of the specialties and points of ex- 
cellance in our gvods. 


ACCURACY—the one thing necessary to satisfactory 
resulte in this method. 


NEATNESS AND CARE in preparation and packing. 


PRICKED SEWING CARDS, now become almost a 
necessity 


PARQUETRY PAPERS for the seventh gift. 


TABLETS FOR SEVENTH GIFT, in light and dark woods 
and on geometric principles. 

RULED CUTTING PAPERS. 

PIN STICKING CUSHION OR TABLET 

MRS.HAILMANN’S SECOND GIFT BEADS. 

MRS. HAILMANN’S LENTILS. 

OUR BEAUTIFUL PAPERS in Eighty colors and shades 
of remarkable purity. 

COLORED STICKS for EIGHTH GIFT. 

IMPROVED STEEL WEAVING NEEDLE. 

ENGRAVED NETTED CARDS with margin. 

ACCURATE ENGINE RULED DRAWING or NETTED 
PAPERS with margin. 

ENGINE RULED SLATES with margin. 

The limits of'a magazine advertisement preclude the ent- 
meration of these goods in detail. Seud for illustrated cata 
logue if you are not already using our material. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








EIINDERGARTENWN GooDbDs. 










PHILIP A. 
PRICE LISTS FREE. 


GIFTS, MATERIAL, LITERATURE, FU RNITURE, AND STATIONERY 
Better and Cheaper than Eastern or Imported Articles. 
MEINBERG, 1505 


Jackson St., 
‘ ST. LOUIS, Missouri 











